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THE BROKEN RING. 


Nay, weep not for the icle toy, 
It could not be so Cear; 

It never gave a moment’s joy-- 
Sure tis not worth a fear. 


What tho’ ’twas the first offering, 
Love placed on beauty’s shrine? 

Had he not other gifts to bring, 
Are they not wholly thine? 


Have I not given thee all the store 
My heart had treasured up? 

And didst thou chide me when I swore 
To drink life’s mingled cup, . 


With thee, let weal or woe betide? 
Then why this sorrowing--- 

While I am kneeling by thy side, 
For that poor broken thing? 


Then come, love, since ‘tis all the name, 
And weeping is in vain, 

Let’s melt the ring in Cupid’s flame, 
And mould it o’er again. 


| Forthe Philadelphia Album. } 
ELLEN STANLEY, 
OR 
THE VICTIM OF VANITY 
A Narrative of facts. 


BY JAMES M’HENRY. 


Few men have passed the spring-time of life, with- 
out pyro: scenes and incidents, and experien- 
cing turns of fortune, often as romantic and in- 
structive as any that can be produced bv the invent- 
ots of fiction. Inthe hours of retrospection, at least 
when past events move in review before the mental 
vision, the imagination is apt to invest them, and, in 
many instances, without much exaggeration of the 
reality, with an affecting and impressive importance 
seldom exceeded by the creations of fancy. 

My own career, short and obscure as it has been, 
furnishes my recollection with many events of this 
nature. Among others, the fortunes of two individ- 
uals, who were extremely dear to me, and with whose 
history I was in a certain degree connected, I cannot 
but consider as possessing an interest, and affording 
a lesson as striking and important as the occurrences 
detailed in many narratives that are the mere off- 
spring of invention. The story of these individuals 
I will relate. The reader may not feel init the same 
interest that I feel—it is not to be expected that he 
should; but in relating it, I shall gratify a desire I en- 
tertain, to commemorate her who was the object of 
my first, and perhaps my warmest love; while [ shall 
pay a tribute to the memory of him who was once my 
most esteemed and confidential friend. 

The first time that I saw Ellen Stanley, she was in 
the early bloom of ripening beauty. She was nearly 
seventeen, and had not attained the full growth of 
womanhood. I have ever thought the half blown 
rose the loveliest, as it certainly isthe sweetest of flow- 
ers; and | well remember the comparison which my 
fancy formed between this charmer of the parterre 
and the more beautiful charmer of my heart when I 
first beheldher. The day—the hour—the place—the 
scenery-—all things connected with the occurrence 
are, at this instant as fresh in my memory, asif it had 
tahes Place but yesterday. I see her yet in all the 
oveliness of that moment; and I can yet feel the de- 


licious sensation that her looks imparted to my heart. 


It was on a beautiful Sunday in June, and on the 
green lawn which surrounds one of the churches of 
my native village, that I first saw her. She was al- 
so a native of that village, and in it was the resi- 


dence of her parents; but her education had been at | 


a distant seminary, where she had resided for several 
years; and it had never been my lot to meet with her 
until the occasion just mentioned. I was approach- | 
ing the place of worship in company with a young 
gentleman who was then preparing himself for the 
ministry, and is now a highly respected member of 
the synod of Ulster. The service had not commen- 
ced, and, as is usual in such cases, various groups of 
people were scattered over the lawn enjoying the 
beauty of the day, and discussing such topics as the 
time and the occasion suggested. We passed seve- 
ral of these groups, and were advancing towards one 
near the principal entrance of the church, composed 
chiefly of ladies, among whom was Miss Stanley, 
when my friend pointed her out to me with express- 
ions of admiration for her beauty; and informed me 
that she had just left her boarding school, and was 
come to take up her residence for the future amongst 
us. He was acquainted with her, and J expressed a 
desire for an introduction, which immediately took 
place. Shall I describe its effects upon my feelings? 
—To describe them justly would be impossible.— 
Those who have felt the power of an all-engrossing 
passion, kindled by the sudden presence of unrivall- 
ed beauty, may imagine them. I had never before 
truly loved. It is true I had occasionally felt what 
may be called school-boy fondness for several of my 
female acquaintances; but I had never fel: any thing 


similar to the intensity of that love which was now 
awakened in my bosom. 


During the sermon I had the happiness to be seat- 
ed where J enjoyed a full view of my fair one’s 
transcendent charms; and never did an epicure feast 
more luxuriously on his favorite fare than I did upon 
her beauties. But to indulge in expatiating upon the 
raptures I experienced that day, might not be altoge- 
ther pleasing to my reader. I shall therefore hasten 
to other matters. 

I was at that period a student of medicine, and 
was in the habit of spending a great portion of my 
time in the house of a surgeon situated directly oppo- 
site to that in which Miss Stanley dwelt. This, it 
will be supposed, was not a circumstance much cal- 
culated to promote my advancement in professional 
knowledge; and I confessthat I expended much more 
time in contemplating the loveliness of the fair object 
of my idolatry, who now so frequently blest my sight, 
than in the study of Boerhave or Cullen. I assidu- 
ously cultivated her acquaintance, and took every 
means of acquiring her good wil]. She soon discov- 
ered the state of my feelings, not by any formal avow- 
al on my part, but by the whole tenor of my con- 
duct. The discovery, I thought, rendered her shy 
and reserved towards me; and our intercourse for a 
time, became less easy and familiar. It was then 
that I betook myself to that usual resource of all love- 
sick youths whose minds are imbued with any warmth 
of sentiment or imagination—the making of poetry. 
I sang her praises and sonnetized her cruelty, like 
another Petrarch, untilI absolutely began to find an 
enjoyment in the composition of verse, almost suffi- 


|| cient to atone for my disappointment in love. My || train. 


vanity, which I trust will be excused as I was very 
young and very ignorant of the world, began to de- 
lude me with expectations of distinction and fame in 
this new pursuit; and I at times felt equally grateful 
to the beauty and to the cruelty of her who had eli- 
cited a talent of which I felt so proud. 


Time rolled on in this manner, with occasional in- 
tervals of industry in the prosecution of my studies, 
until J went to college. It was there that | became 
acquainted with him whose fate and that of Ellen 
Stanley became afterwards too intimately blended. 
His name was Ormsby. He was of a wealthy and 
respectable family, a native of the same country with 
myself, and was now engaged in the same course of 
studies. He wasa young man of much liberality, 
and of a convivial disposition, which he sometimes in- 
dulged to imprudence. His good sense and strength 
of mind, however seemed to me sufficient to guar- 
antee his never falling into habits of confirmed in- 
temperance. Although no poet, he was an admirer of 
poetry, and flattered me by occasionally praising and 
reciting my amatory effusions. From being at first 
casual acquintance we became confidential friends, 
and entrusted to each other, secrets that we carefu!- 
ly concealed from the rest of the world. Under such 
circumstances, our views and feelings with respect 
to the other sex, would, of course, be communicated. 
[imparted to him the history of my love with the 
description and name of its object. During the sum- 
mer recess of the college, when we returned to our 
respective homes, we regularly wrote to each other. 
In his letters he frequently adverted to the lady 
whose charms he had so often known me to eulogize, 
both in prose and verse; and expressed much curios- 
ity to see her. In this particular, however, it was 
more than three years afterwards before he was 
gratified. 

In the interval an important change took place in 
my views respecting Miss Stanley, in consequence 
of an alteration in her circumstances attended by an 
alteration in her manners. I no longer considered her 
as the best calculated female in the world,to promote 
my happiness, by becoming my companion for life.— 
It is true,I still viewed her with admiration and af- 
fection, but ] was not now borne away by the blind- 
ing and uncontrolable passion that had formerly over- 
powered me. The alteration in her circumstances 
was in the opinion of every one except myself, to her 
advantage. Her beauty had completely evolved it- 
self, and shone forth in full and fascinating lustre, 
attracting crowds of admirers. She had also be- 
come mistress of a large fortune, bequeathed to her 
by au uncle lately deceased. She wasin fact the 
reigning belle, the fashionable toast not only of our 
village but ofthe wholeneighboring country. The fame 
of her beauty and of her fortune, had spread far and 
wide; and the adulation of numerous suiters, was 
daily poured into her ears. She was the idol of one 
sex andthe envy of the other. It is therefore little 
to be wondered at, that she became somewhat super- 
cilious and haughty. Her manners had indeed un- 
dergone a great change. She was not now the sim- 
ple, artless, unpretending girl that awakened my first 
love. She was the gay, the splendid, the haughty 
beauty, whose chief delight was to behold a crowd 
of lovers sighing at her feet and imploring her favour. 
I lamented the change, and J] withdrew from her 
Yet I still loved her. I knew her heart to. 
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be good, and her morals uncorrupted, and, I firmly 
believed, incorruptible. But as she hadnever given | 
me cause to cotsider myself a favoured lover, when 
she was comparatively unnoticed and unknown, it 
would have been folly to expect that she would treat 
me as such, when many much more worthy of her 
choice, were soliciting her favour. Love will exist 
when it has ceased to expect the fulfilment of its 
wishes; but it will gradually become less vehement 
and restless. It will be more under the influence of 
reason—it will be more attentive to the voice of pru- 
dence. I submitted to the prostration of my fondest 
hopes and desires; not, it is trae, without disquietude 
and regret, but without repining or complaint. 1 
felt no resentment, I uttered no reproach; nay, so 
far as the conduct of Miss Stanley respected myself, 
I blamed it not. She had done nothing but what 
she had aright todo. She did not return me love 
for love; doubtless she could not; and how could she 
be culpable for not doing what was beyond her pow- 
er? That she esteemed me and felt an interest in my 
welfare, I was conscious, and with that consciousness 
I contented myself—it was the only reward I was 


likely ever to obtain for the fidelity and fervour of 


my attachment. 


My studics being completed, I commenced the 
practice of my profession in my native place; and in 
about a year afterwards, married ina quarter to 
which I was directed, both by judgment and affection. 


I invited my friend Ormsby to be present at my mar- |} 


riage. He arrived the day previous to it, at my res- 
idence. As yet he had never seen Miss Stanley.— 
He had several times before visited me, but on each 


_ occasion, she had been absent from our village. At 
‘this time, however, it was in my power to introduce 


him. He requested it, and it was done. Knowing 
that he was half in love with her by anticipation, and 
feeling a presentment that he would become wholly 
g0, On seeing and conversing with her, previous to 
waiting on her, I thought proper, half seriously and 
half jestingly, to caution him on the subject. 

‘Take care of your heart,” said I—*Exposing it 
to the power of charms like hers, is subjecting it to 
no trifling danger.” 

‘J will use no caution,” he replied—“If I find her 
only half as charming as she is reported to be, she 
shall have my heart in welcome, if she will think fit 
to receive it. You are on the eve of being married 
to another, and can surely have no feeling of jealousy 
if | should gain her favour.” 

“Jealousy!” I repeated—“*No.—I shall on the con- 
trary rejoice if you win her. You are both favour- 
ites of mine, and I think suited to each other. Love 
her as heartily, and marry her as speedily as you can, 
and I shall wish you joy with all my heart.” 

In the eyes of my friend she appeared as beautiful 
and fascinating as she had ever been described. He 
loved, he wooed and he won her. His respectability 
and prospects gained him the sufirage of her parents, 
and her own vanity and fondness for splendour, point- 
ed him out as an eligible match. But alas! no softer 
and warmer feeling mingled its influence in produc- 
ing her decision. . Of this I was at that time ignorant. 
I believed she had given her heart with her hand to 
a worthy youth, whose affections were solely hers; 
and I rejoiced in: the accomplishment of an union 
which was, in some measure, the work of my own 
hands, and which promised so much happiness to al! 
concerned. | | 

In about a year after Ormsby’s marriage, I remov- 
ed with my familyto another country; and was nearly 
ten years absent from my native place, when the set- 
tlement of some pecuniary affairs required me to re- 
visit it. TI remained several months among my 
triends, renewing former intimacies, and indulging in 
the thousand fond and affecting recollections sug- 
gested by the presence of the scenes and associates 
of my youth. Alas! many of those associates were 
no more. Some of the most valued of them had lef; 
this world for ever, and among others, my friend 
Ormsby, whose faithless fortune had once promised 
so much happiness. In my foreien residence I had 
heard of ‘his premature death, bit was not informed 
of its cause, nor of any of the'circumstanees attend- 
ing it. I now learned that they were of a nature ex- 
tremely distressing to the feelings of all his connex- 


ions. On visiting his widow, I} felt emotions of both 
pain and pleasure, which I could scarcely conceal. 
She was the mother of two blooming boys, to whose 
education she devoted herself with exemplary assi- 
duity. Although still young and beautiful, she had 


period of her marriage. She was pleased. with my 


fulness was without levity. 


sive. 


us both.” 


that much interest has been felt.” 
‘Tam aware of it,” said she. 


me.” 


I internally prayed Heaven to protect her. 


spend anumber of days. 


port that she was no more. 


swallowing laudanum. 


possible. 
my sorrow, until I became able to suppress the vio- 
lence of its emotions in public. On the same even- 
ing, before I had recovered sufficient composure to 
appear in company, I received the following letter. 
It had upon it the post mark of the village, in which 
Mrs. Ormsby had resided, and I knew the’superscrip- 


tion to be in the hand writing of that lovely byt un- 
fortunate lady. 


Dear Nir. 

“How different am I now—how different 
have I been for years past, from what you once knew 
me to be! You knew me when I was gay, careless, 
and happy. ButI have long since been wretched; 
alas! infinitely more wretched than my most intimate 
friends have ever supposed. The burthen of my life 
has at length become intolerable, and I am determin- 
to abandon it. Why should any one who has the 
means of avoiding torture, continue to suffer it? I 
know the world will condemn the deed which I am 
resolved to commit. But the world cannot estimate 
the misery from which its commission will release me. 
Still I would not defy the world; I would disarm its 
censures, I would propitiate its kindness as much as 
possible, by apprizing i: of the mental sorrows that 
have embittered my existence, and induced me to fly 
to death as a refuge from wretchedness. Besides I 
have, ina great point, been highly culpable, and] 
feel as if by confessing my error, } shall perform a sa- 
cred duty, and die with more tranquillity and satisfac- 
tion. To you I have resolved to address my confes- 
sion. because from you, I am sure of sympathy gnd 
kindness, sufficient to judge charitably of my conduct. 


lost much of that dashing gaiety and fondness for 
fashionable display, which characterized her at the 


visits, which were, in consequence, frequently re- 
peated. I generally found her cheerful; but her cheer- 
lt betokened resignation 
rather than joy; and I sometimes imagined that I per- 
ceived it obtruded upon by a shade of melancholy 
but ill-concealed. This, together with the remem- 
brance of past.times and past feelings, could not fail 
to render her presence extremely interesting to me. 
The last time I saw her, she was more than usually 
affable, and unreserved in her communications: but 
I once or twice thought that I observed in her man- 
ner something of eccentricity, or rather of incoher- 
ence, atrait that I had never before known her to 
display: Her parting words were unusually impres- 


“You and I” said she, as we shook hands, at bidding 
“ood night,” “have been long acquainted, and our 
acquaintance has been a source of much interest to 


“On my side at least,’’ I replied, “you are aware 


“Good night, and 
may you enjoy a better fate than has been allotted to 


As she pronounced these words, I felt a sensation 
asif something weighty had fallen upon my heart, 
and I could scarcely reciprocate the expression of 
‘“coodnight:” but with an earnestness which seemed 
as if I really dreaded the approach of some calamity, 


During our conversation, J had informed her that 
I intended to proceed early the next morning to the 
house of a friend, some miles distant, where | should 
I had not been many hours 
at my friend’s house, when I was stunned with a re- 
I was, at first, incredu- 
lous respecting it, but a confirmation of it, with a 
statement of the particulars, soon arrived; and there 
were circumstances which induced the awful belief 
that she had occasioned hef own destruction, by 


At this intelligence, consternation and grief almost 
overpowered me.-—But [ will not attempt to describe 
my feelings, for to describe them justly would be im- 
I withdrew to privacy and gave vent to 


= 
of my life, when you breathed into my earsthe fervors 
of a true and disinterested love whieh it was not in 
‘my power to return. Iknow not if there be now a 
single individual in the world acquainted with the 
fact that my heart was unalterably devoted and pledg- 
ed to a youth of rare virtues, but of extreme sensi- 
bility, and having no other dependence than the pre- 
carious income arising from teaching a small country 
school. This youth, whose name was Arthur 
Annesley, I had accidentally met at the house of a 
relation in the vicinity of the seminary where I was 
educated. Wesoon discovered that we loved each 
other. _We had frequent stolen and romantic inte r- 
views when our hearts enjoyed the purest trans~ 
ports of reciprocal affection. Previous to my lea'y- 
ing the seminary, at one of those romantic meeting s, 
on a beautiful summer evening by the bank of a riviu- 
let that watered a smal! solitary glen, we in the most 
solemn manner, pledged to each other, an unchangiec- 
able fidelity in love. Heaven knows that I have con- 
tinued truly to love him, but my hand I gave to axio- 
ther—one whom I knew to be acceptable to my pa- 
rents, and whoin in a prudential point of view, I con- 
ceived to be a more eligible match than my indigent 
first lover. A few days after my marriage I received 
from the latter the following note: 

‘Dearest Ellen, 

You have forsaken me—you have broken 
my heart. I will not curse you; but can I forgive you.’ 
I will try todo so; butit shail be in the distant land 
to which I hasten. —Adieu! I shall never trouble you 
more. : Arthur Annesley.’ 

“From the moment I perused this note I have nev- 
er known comfort. By some means it fell into the 
hands of my husband. Itaroused hisjealousy. We 
led a life of mutual distrust and contention. He hid 
recourse to habitual intoxication as a refuge from thie 
horrible reflections that tormentedhim. Heavowed 
his determination to destroy himself by large draughts 
of ardent spirits. Several of his attempts were frus- 
trated by thevigilance and care of his friends; but 
he at length succeeded; and I have been for three 
years a miserable self-detested widow. Maternal af- 
fection for my two boys alone has interfered with a 
design I have long entertained, to follow my husb:nd’s 
example, and by one act terminate my miseries and 
my lite.—By this act I] shall expiate my infidelity to 
him whom | loved and forsook, and also my imposi- 
tionon him whom I married but did not love. 

“Shall I say that your recent visits, by restoring 
to my mind the memory of past events, have renew- 
ed my self-abhorrence, and my impatience of life?—- 
Before you read this, my troubles shall beover. My 
confession is finished—you will make such use of it 
as your tenderness for the memory of an unfortunate: 
woman whom you once loved shall dictate. Thar, 
Heaven may protect you from all calamity, is the sin - 
cere, and except a petition for my dear children, shall 
be the last prayer of the uchappy 


Ellen O:msby.”’ 

I could not prevail on myself to publish the forego- 
ing statement, while the grief of the numerous con-: 
nexions of the unfortunate Ellen, for her distressing 
end was recent; and even now I have not ventured to 
lay it before the world without making that change 
of names which a due regard to the feelings of ma- 
ny respectable individuals still living, prescribes. 

I have now to relate an incident of an affecting na- 
ture, connected with the foregoing occurrences which 
has made an impression on my mind that, I am per- 
suaded, shall never be effaced. Some weeks after 
the death of Mrs. Ormsby, in company with one of 
her relations, I paid a visit to her grave. As wea)- 
proached it, we were surprised to hear the sound of 
Jamentation, mingled with groans and convulsive sobs, 
and occasionally inceherent expressions of endear- 
ment, proceeding, as it seemed to us, from underneath 
its grassy covering. On advancing nearer we saw a 
man stretched upon the grave, who with an arm on 
each side, embraced the turf asif he wished to press 
it closer to his bosom. He did not observe us, and 
for some minutes, we did not think proper to disturb 
him;, but his agony of grief seemed so mucli like mad- 
ness, and became at last so intense, that we could no 
longer look on it in silence. We addressed him. On 


-“L will not dwell upon the early and happy season!) hearing us he started to his feet with the wildness of 
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a maniac. ‘Come not near!” said he, “*Idefy you!— 
you mede her break her vows once, but you cannot 
separate us now.—Avaunt! avaunt!—she is my own 
—she clings to my feet, and you shall not drive her 
away!—We'll forgive and forget, my Ellen!—I am 
your Annesley, your only love.—Ha! ha! ha! there 
is your husband!—there 1s your husband!—take him! 
—take him!—he is rich. Faithless, faithless Ellen—-! 
leave you, I leave you forever!” Heuttered a shriek 
of the most heart-piercing agony, and fled from our 
sight with a swiftness that baffled all pursuit. 


to the land where my family resided, and where | 

- have ever since made my home. I have not heard 
whether the poor maniac ever again visitedthe grave 
of his beloved but faithless and unhappy Ellen, 


: 


— ——-~ 


I left that country shortly afterwards, and returned 


ZAMA. 
[By Mrs. Sigourney ] 

I looked,--and,_ on o]d Zaia’s arid plain 
Two chieftains stood.— At distance ranged their hosts, 
While they with manly tones, and gestures strong 
Heid their high parley, —One was sternly marked 
With care and hardship.—Yet his warrior soul 
Framed in unbroken might, as when he breathed, 

In his glad boyhood, the eternal vow 

Of enmity to Rome. ‘The other seemed 
Of younger years, and on his noble brow, 
Beauty with magnaninity sat throned,— 
Yet in the darkness of his eye | read, 
‘‘Delendo est Carthago.””— 


—— Brief they spake,— 
And parted as high souls in anger part, 
While the wild shriek of trumpets, and the rush 
Of cohorts rent the air,— 


turned away,— 
The pomp of battle, and the din of arms 
May round a period well,—but to behold 
The mortal struggle, and the riven shield, 
‘To see how nature’s holiest, tenderest ties 
Are sundered—and to count the childiess homes 
And sireless babes,-—and widows’ early graves 
Made by one victor-shout—bids the blood creep 
Cold through its channels. 


Yet again I looked, 
When the cold moon revealed a silent scene,— 
Silent, save when from neath some weltering pile J 
A dying war-horse neighed—in whose prs breast 
Life lingered stubbornly,— or some pale knight | 
Half stretched his arm,—awakened by the call 
Of his loved steed, even from the trance of death. 
—With stealthy step the prowling plunderer stalked— 
The dark-winged raven wooed her famished brood 
To their wide feast, and on the shadowy skirts 
Of that dire field, the fierce hyena rolled. | 
His keen, malevolent eye. ated 


—Time sped his course. | 
Fresh verdure mantled Zama’s fatal plain, ee 
And Carthage with her subjugated knee 
And crownless head, toiled ’mid the slaves of Rome. 
—— Again I sought Hamilcar’s awful son, 
And Jo—an exiled, and despised old man, 
Guest of Bithynian perfidy, did grasp. 
A draught of poison in his withered hand 
And drink and die. 


——Can this be he who tore 
The bloody laurel from Saguntum’s walls? 
That eagle of the Alps,--who through the clouds 
Which raptin murky folds their fearful heights 
Forced his unwieldy elephants?—who rolled 
Victory’s deep thunder o’er Ticinus’ tide, 
And on the field of Dann waved his sword 
Like a destroying Angel?— 


This is he! 
_ And this is human glory!— 


God of Might! 
Throw thou thy shield around our erring breasts, 
That "mid the tangied and illusive paths 
Of this brief pilgrimage, we may not lose 
All this world’s peace,—and all the rest of that — 
Which hath no shadow. — 


| From this double loss 
Defend us, Oh our God! 


ORIGIN OF MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. — 


Milton when a student at Cambridge, was very 
handsome. One-day in the summer, overcome with 


|| dry, parched sands of ‘Africa. Those wide savannas 


{them, afford one of the most grateful prospects of na- 


at the foot of a tree, and slept. During his sleep, 
two ladies passed by ina carriage. ‘The beauty of 
the young student attracted their attention; they got 
out of their carriage,and after having contemplated 
his beauty some time, without his waking, the young- 
est lady, who was very handsome, took a pencil. from 
her pocket, and wrote some lines on a piece of paper 
aid tremblingly put them into his hand. The two 
ladies returned to their carriage, and passed on. Mil- 
ton’s fellow-students, who were seeking for him, ob- 
served this silent scene at a distance, without know- 
ing it to be him, who was sleeping; on approaching, 
and recognizing their associate, they awaked him and 
told him what had passed. He opened the paper which 
was pu’ into hishand, and read to his great astonish- 
ment the following lines from Guamiri: 
“Occht, stelle mortali, 

Ministri de miei mali, 

Se chiust m'uccedito, 

Alpperti che farete?” 
Which may be translated thus: 

*Beaatital eyes, mortal stars, authors of my mis- 
fortune, if you wound me being closed, what would 
ye not do if open?” 

This strange adventure awakened Milton’s sensi- 
bility; ant from that moment, full with the desire of 
finding the unknown fair, he some years afterwards 
traveiled through Italy. The idea of her charms 
worked incessantly in the imagination of this won- 
derful poet, and to that in partis England indebted for 
the poem of Paradise Lost. | 

NAPOLEON’S DYING PRAYER. 


Oh bury me deep in the boundless sea, 
Let my heart have alinitless grave; 
For my spirit in life was as fierce and free 
As the course of the tempest’s wave; 
And as far as the reach of mortal controul, 
Were the depths of my fathomless mind, 
That the ebbs and flows of my single soul, 
Were tides to the restof mankiad. 


Then my briny paul shall engirdle the world, 
As in life did the voice of my fame; 

And each mutinous pillow that skyward curl’d, 
Shall to fancy re-echo my name; 

That name shall be storied in record sublime, 
‘To the uttermost corners of earth, 

Ob, renoun’d, ‘til the wreck of expiring time 
Be the giorified land of my birth. 

Yes, bury my heart in the boundless sea, 
It would burst from a narrower tomb, 

Should Jessthan ar Ocean my sepulchre be, 
Or if wrapped in less horrible gloom. | 

SCENES IN LOUISIANA. 

The following extracts are copied from the journal 
of atraveller through the south-west parts of Louisi- 
ana. 

The scenery all this day was delightful. The im- 
mense prairies of Opelousas and Attakapas, and the 
still more extensive meadows to the west, may be 
called the American Zahara. But how different in 
appearance the rich grassy plains of America, to the 


bear the most striking resemblance to the ocean;—- 
when in them, you readily fancy yourself at sea, for 
the eye may travel in almost every direction without 
meeting any object but the sky and grass; and if you 
see the far distant woods, they have the appearance 
of a high beach beautifully indented with coves and 
harbours. ‘The vast herds of cattle scattered over 


ture. From a small eminence you may behold thou- 
sands of horses, cows, and other domestic animals, 
spread over this interminable mead, in every direct- 
ion, grazing on a sea of plenty. And nearly as nu- 
merous were the former herds of deer and buffalo, 
before the white men hunted them and their owners 
from these lovely savannas. At certain seasons of 
the year, this heterogeneous, herd will embody for 
self-defence, against the common and formidable en- 
emy,the musquito. I have seen seven or eight thou. 
sand closely pressed together, and remain so for hours, 
till urgent hunger drove them asunder for food. In 
passing these natural meadows, you will often start 
up the timid deer, which at sight of the unfrequent 
passenger, will bound off, till he loses himself from 
you inthe high distant grass. ‘The wolf too, may be 


heat, and fatigued with walking, he laid bimself down || 


seen here, but no longer fank and lean, among the nu- |} 


merous fawns and Jambs. 'The herdsmen, who are 
generally excellent horsemen, and admirably skilled 
in Casting a rope, will frequently bend their steeds af- 
ter those wolves, and run them dotyn, or take them 
around the neck with a slipping knot. 


The Revolutions of Life.--The world is like a vast 
sea; mankind like a vessel sailing on its tempestuous 
bosom. Our prudence is its sails, the sciences serve 
us for oars, good or bad fortune are the favorable or 
contrary winds; and judgment is the rudder. With- 
out this last, the vessel is tossed by évery billow, and 
will find shipwreck in every breeze. In a word—ob- 
scurity and indigence are the parents of vigilance and 
economy; vigilance and economy, of riches and hon- 
our; riches and honor, of pride and luxury; pride and 
luxury, of impurity and idleness; and impurity and 
idleness again produce indigence and obscurity. 


A Humbug.--A witness at the assizes at Kilken- 
ny, being asked if, when he was examined before a 
magistrate, he did not give a very different account 
of the transaction, from ‘what he now delivered, he 
admitted the fact, but said he was humbugged in the 
business. ‘“Humbugged, fellow!” exclaimed the op- 
posite counsel, who was not very famous for his tal- 
ents, ‘I don’t know what you mean.” ‘Don’t you, 
sir?” said the man: ‘well then, upon my conscience, 
I must try to explain it in your own way, by putting 
acase. Suppose, now, I should tell his lordship, and 


||the gentlemen of the jury, that you were an able 


counsel, and they were to believe me---every moth- 
“ son of them would be humbugged, my dear, that’s 
all. 


on the canal last spring at Mears, was observed on 
day very intently watching a red headed woodpecker 
while it was “‘tapping a hollow béach tree.” On be- 


|| ing asked what attracted his attention so marvellous- 


ly, “*I am speering,” said he, “at the strange baste 
upon yonder tree—for sure enough the silly crathur 
has knocked his face against it till his head is all a 
gore of blood!” 


HUMOROUS. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. } 
RETROSPECTIONS. 


Even in extreme old age, I am told we shall look 
back to the days of our boyhood with inexpressible 
delight, that weshall with pleasure think o’er our 
days of frolic and of fun; that a smile will gleam along 
our countenance, as we review the pranks of years 
long gone by. If at so distant a period as old age, 
these thoughts can give us pleasure; it seems to me, 
that we should have a double enjoyment, by taking a 
retrospective view, ere old age creeps on, and num- 
bers our companions «f boyhood with the dead.— 
Now they are living, and in directing our minds to 
early days, we have not to associate with the mad 
frolic; that those who feigned in that piece of fun are 
no more. It has often been a source of pleasure to 
turn back. Sometimes it is true with pain and sor- 
row—and if all this time, my turning back, will afford 
any of your readers, any amusement, I shall here- 
after occasionally dip my pen in ink, and feel proud to 
grace your columns by the tricks of a wild youth. 

It was Christmas Eve (I distinctly remember the 
time, for in the afternoon of that day, I had been out 
buying sugar plums, to put ip my sisters stockings, 
and while at the Confectioners, met the old man 
whom in the evening, we intended to alarm.) My 
memory having proved not treacherous; I say it was 
on Christmas Eve, that six youths (including myself) 
appointed a meeting, to be held underneath the wil- 
low tree, that stood at the intersection of the two 
principal streets in the village of B. We there con- 
certed measures to clear an old man’s mind of super- 
stition and of belief in ghosts and other night mon- 
sters. 

Our plans being laid, we forthwith procured six 
horses all of which were greys, excepting the one I 


in over clothes of white, with something like a eur- 


A Woodpecker.—An who was employediy 
e 


rode which was ablack. Wethen dressed ourselves _ 
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plice thrown o’er our shoulders; our faces were mask- 
ed most ghastly—thus attired, we mounted our horses 
and sallied forth to seek the nocturnal adventure. 
We soon reached the farm house of the old man, who 
had retired and left all out doors to take cure of itself, 
for he was seldom known to venture out after the 
sun had gone down. 

We dismounted and directed our steps to the pig- 
stye,in which we knew there wasa litter of pigs, 
each taking one we resumed our seats in the saddle, 
and began with our witchcraft. We first formed a 
circle round the house, with our horses heads facing 
it. [then gave out the order, “‘pinch ears” —no soon- 
er was the command given, thai a strain of fine mu- 
sic ran along the whole file—presently I saw the 
gash fronting me raise, with amazing quickness, and 
the head of Isaac peeping out—but it was as quickly 
drawn in, and the sash drawn down and fastened—I 
then called out in a sepulchral voice, “ Spirits move 
round,” we then walked our horses round the house 
once, then trotted galloped and run six times in all, 
taking care all this time, to pinch well, and keep up 
aconstant squeaking from our piggies. After we 
had gone through this farce,we sprang from our 
horses and entered the house at the kitchen door 
which we found unfastened. We made our way 
through the different rooms, all of which looked like 
destruction—the beds were still warm, but looked as 
it the inmates had crept out with great perturbation. 
We searched about a long while under beds, behind 
barrels and boxes, but could no where find the object 
of our search, and we were about giving up with dis- 
appointment, when we chanced to discover in the 
cock-loft floor, a hole about two feet in size, through 
which we supposed the old man, and his family most 
valiantly retreated, and putting my head through I 


Ptoo surely discovered the hiding place of poor Isaac, 


and his family. 

I solmenly called out, Isaac, Isaac, come out—-no 
answer was given—but all remained silent—but pres- 
ently I heard him murmnr a prayer of this import, 
“Good Lord deliver us.”’ I again called but this time 
as if angry, Isaac—“*O Lord” he cried “I’m dead— 
{'m dying”——‘‘are you Isaac,” I replied, and seized 
him by the foot-—‘O Lord, O Lord God—help, come 
quickly—oh—-oh”—he continued crying, while I 
pulled him, more dead than alive, through the hole 
to the floor. 

My fellows then placed him on their shoulders and 
carried him downstairs, we then washed his face with 
cold water, and in some measure banished his fear by 
telling him our object was not to kill, but rather to 
cure, we told him that all we required at his hands, 
must be performed, if he valued hissoul, ‘‘swear Isaac, 
said I, seezing the old man by the hair, and raising 
my arm in a menacing posture, “swear you will per- 


_ form all;” he swore. ‘*Now listen to our mandate, we 


command you on next New- Year’s day to mount your 
youngest cow—bare headed and bare footed, and 
with a pig under each arm to ride into, the village of 
B. with your headturned tailward, this do in the fore- 
noon of that day—farewell and remember your oath. 
We cautiously spread the report that Isaac was com- 
ing on New-Year’s day in strange plight, riding up- 
on a cow, &c. 

The day at length arrived, and on the forenoon of 
that day, the whole village were on the look out for 
{saac—on the hill, a mile distant wasseen somethin 
bat whether devil, Isaac, or cow, no body was able 
to divine—it came sweeping with the wind, and on 
the breeze was borne the sound of the squeaking of 
many pigs. —The curious thing neared, and behold it 
was Isaac—his cow had run away with him, and 
fearful lest he should drop one of his pigs, or per- 
japs himself, he had tied them by the neck and strung 
tiem over his shoulders, and then stuck like a leech 
to the mad cow’s back. Men, women and children, 
dogs and all followed in the train, and I cannot tell 
what might have happened to Isaac had he not been 
thrown off intoa snow bank, half dead with fear and 
cold.' This prank has long since been a source of 
merriment to us,‘as well as one of lasting utility to 
Isaac, who says his faith in buggerboos is considera- 
bly shaken. | PAUL. 


All women are | good—good for something, or good for no- 
thing. . 


THE CABINET. 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT IT, 


My uncle was a particular man; he had been in the fierce 
contest of our Revolution, and had followed the standard of 
Wayne in the Indian expedition—accordingly, with all his 
queerness he Was a most interesting old soldier. ‘1 remem- 
ber well, how we little folks used to hang around him, as be- 
hind the old stove, on winter evenings, he recounted, perhaps 
for the hundredth time, the scenes of war. The old man is 
goue—he died a Christian soldier. One lesson | learnt from 
him, which I shall never forget—never to utter about men, or 
matters of life, what I do not personally know. He wasa bit- 
ter enemy to the Hearsay family. One question settled the 
matter with him—‘*What do you know about it?” His plan 
was, to believe nothing for which the retailer would not con- 
sent to be responsible. Would it not be of vast importance to 
society, if every man would think of this question, ‘What 
do you know about it?” How much scandal would be saved; 
how many dark surmises, how many unkind suspicions, would 
be choaked in their birth. If we would live comfortably in 
this tell-tale world, we must practice on the old gentleman’s 
rule. 


BEAUTY. 


High objects, ’tis true, attract the sight, but it looks up with 
pain on craggy rocks and barren mountains; and continues not 
intent on any subject which is wanting in shades and greens to 
entertain it. Beauty in courts is so necessary to the young 
that those who are without it, seem to be there to no other pur- 
pose, than to wait on the triumphs of the fair; to attend their 
motions in obscurity, asthe moon and stars do the sun by day; 
or, at best, to be the refuge of those hearts, which others have 
despised, and by the unworthiness of both, to give and take a 
miserable comfort. But as needful as beauty is, virtue and 
honour are yet more so. The reign of it without their support 
is unsafe and short, like that of tyrants. Every sun which 
looks on beauty wastes it; and when once it is decaying, the re- 
pairs of art are of as short a continuance as the afterspring, 
when the sun is going farther off.— Dryden. 


A MOTHER, 

What pen can describe all the emotions of joy and sorrow, 
which, at times, agitate a mother’s bosom? The tender solici- 
tudes for the object of her affiection, her alarms and dread, 
when in danger of losing it; and her despair, when it is gone 
forever? 

“A noble Venetian lady, having lost her only son, became 
a prey to excessive grief. Her confessor endeavoured to con- 
sole her; he told her to think of Abraham, whom the Al- 
mighty conmanded to sacrifice his son, and which he obeyed 
without murmuring. ‘*Ah! my father,” she replied, with much 
vehemence: ‘God.would never have demanded such a sacri- 


fice of a mother!” 


- 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
STANZAS TO MRS, — 


When first 1 gaz’d upon the smile 
Thou taught’st thy lip to wear, 

I fondly dream’d it free from guile, 
And thou, as kind as fair: 

But thou art like the wilding rose,— 
Though beautiful it be, 

Oh grasp it not—the thorn it shows 
Is a fit type for thee. 


I lov’d thee for the gentleness 
That thou can’st act so well, 

And thought that glance of friendliness 
Could not of treachery tell; 

Alas! alas! I know thee now, 
Though trusted all too long; 

That smile was on thy lip, when thou 
Had’st wrought me deepest wrong. 


Yes, fair thou art in cheek and brow; 
I deem’d thy heart the same, 

Nor thovght that one so mild as thou 
Could falsely blight my name; 

I could not think thy hand would drive 
The dagger in my breast; 

Nor that thy roseate lip would strive 
To rob my soul of rest. 


Yet had’st thon aim’d at me alone, 
Thy shaft had pardon’d been; 
But other hearts, by thee, have known 
The grief which is not seen, 
Thou’st added yet another wo, 
On one opprest with care; 
_ And bade the burjing tear drop flow, 
From eyes in sorrow fair. 


Oh, deeply hast thou injur’d those 
Who never wish’d thee ill, 


Aad though the bleeding wound may close, 
The scar will torture still; 
Thou’st strove to cast a stain upon 
_ A never taruishi’d name, 
But harmlessly the cloud roll’d on, 
And thou, hast all the shame, 


Yes—shame and sorrow both, it is 
To think, that one so fair 

Should seek to poison earthly bliss, 
And plant contention, where 

There still had been united hearts, — 
And where they still shall be, 

In spite of all thy serpent arts, 


And deep veil!’d treachery. HENRIQUETA, 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 30, 1828. 


(c’y-We beg leave again to remind our country subscribers 
that their subscriptions for the third volume of the Album have 
been due for some time; by forwarding the amount through 


mail, or paying it over to agents, they will confer a particular 
favor on the publishers. 


GILBERT STUART. 

The death of this eminent American painter has already 
been widely announced, In his demise, art has lost its noblest 
pillar, and our country one of its proudest ornaments. Some 
of Gilbert Stuart’s paintings deserve unqualified encomium. 
His picture of Washington, which is one of the most beautiful 
ornaments of Fanuel Hall, has received as it deserves, the most 
liberal and enthusiastic commendation. When Mr. Stuart was 
in London, he ranked among the first masters of his profession, 
and was pronounced by Sir Joshua Reynolds, to have been 
the greatest painter of a human head, who had flourished since 
the days of Vandyke. From an Engtish publication we take 
the following notice of this artist. 

“Some notion of his prodigious power may be gained from 
this fact. The best portrait in the Somerset Exhibition, this 
year, that of Sir William Curtis, by Sir 1’. Lawrence, and that 
which is least after his own style, is exce eding like the pictures 
of Stuart, so much so, indeed, that | should have thought it a 
Stuart, but for two or three passages, and the peculiar toucn 
of the artist. ‘There is, however, wore breadth in Mr. Stuart’s 
pictures, than in those of Sur T. Lawrence, but much of the 
brilliancy and gracefulness. Mr. Swuart, hardly ever painted 
a tolerable woman. His women are so much inferior to those 
of Mr. Sully, and, of course, tothose of Sir T. Lawrence, as 
his men are superior to the men of alinost any other painter. 
His manner is dignified, simple, thoughtful and calm. There 
is no splendour,—nothing flashy or rich in the painting of 
Swart, but whatever he puts down upon canvass is like a re- 
cord upon oath, plain, unequivocal, and solid.” 

The resident artists of the city, have had a meeting, for the 
purpose of expressing the exalted opinion they entertained of 
Stuart’s character and worth, as well as to manifest, their deep 
sense of regret at hisdcath. Mr. Strickland officiated as chair- 
man, and Mr. Sully acted as secretary. A preamble and res- 
olutions were off: red and adopted. We are pleased to find 
among the resolutions, one of respect and condolence to the 
family of the deceased. Mr. Stuart, if we mistake not, has left 
behind a daughter, who professes considerable taste tor paint- 


|}ing. Indeed some of her productions, have been highly spo- 


kenof. We sincerely hope, that what share of patronage her 
father possessed in his native city, will be transferred to his 
child, thereby enabling her to sustain the respectable charac- 
ter and standing of his very worthy family. 


New-York Editors.—The war continues to rage between 
the Courier and Enquirer. Both prophecy with confidencethat 
the other will go down. Brooks, the poet, has posted Noah as 
a coward, and Noah has transferred Brooksto the proper au- 
thorities. Noah appears to have the law, or rather the minions 
of the law on his side. Recorder Riker, who officiated at the 
trial, and fived Roberts 150 dollars, is thus commented upon in 
the Courier: 

“It is with feelings of regret, as citizens of New-York, that 
we comment upon the mal-administiation of justice ina Court 
of so much importance to the city as the Sessions, wiile under 
the control of an officer whose powers are so extensive as are 
those of our Recorder. The Kecorder of this city should not 
only be honest and incorruptible, but his decisions should be so 
perfectly in accordance with justice, that a suspicion of perso- 
nal friendsbip swaying him, should never be breathed in the 
private recesses of our dungeons, muchless in our public streets. 


|| We would ask, fellow citizens, is Mr. Richard Riker such a 


man? Has he dealt out even-handed justice to all? Has he 
never suffered the purse of tie rich man, or the political creed 
of his friends, to arrest the strong arm of the law, and set at 
naught both the principles and the forms of justice? Has he 
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always been consistent in his decisions, honest in his purposcs 
and moral in his conduct? We do not say that he has not, but 
if he has been conspicuous in ali or any of these qualific.tions, 
we congratulate you upon your happy, thrice happy fate in be- 
ing blessed with such a Judge.” : : 

Previous to the sentence being pronounced on Roberts, he 
made a clear and pathetic appeal to the court, froin which we 
have ouly room for the following extract: 


‘‘f am now arraigned for sentence for the personal castiga- 
tion of Mordecai M. Noah. Not one word should I have utter- 
ed to the court, but silently submitted to the law, but for the 
vile and gross, and utterly false and groundless aspersions at- 
tempted to be cast on my character by M. M. Noah, in his 
opening address on my trial. Receiving, as I then did, the as- 
gurauce of the court that I would be permitted to answer it and 
tell “‘my story,” I submitted, and I would not now trouble the 
court but to refute those foul and unfounded calumnies Of 
all his 1,000 slanderous aspersions, how many has he proved?— 
What one to my discredit, has he substantiated—nay, more, 
gentlemen, after such an opening, what one did he even endea- 
vour to prove—he knew they were untenable, and he never at- 
tempted to prove them—-where, then, is the decency, the honor, 
or even the right to lacerate private character with cold-blood- 
ed ferocity, and then cowardly shrink from the investigation? 

{ am young in years, but old in misfortune—l have basked 
in prosperity, and bled in adversity; but { have never been, and 
those who know me know it, any other than industrious and 
honest—I have been liberal to others and frugal to myself, and 
in all my life temperate and persevering-—liberal to my sorrow 
and credulous to a fauit, {f ever a man battled against ad- 
verse fortune with persevering and continued struggles, I am 
the man. I never was dissipated, extravagant, idle or penuri- 
ous--I have been rich, and am poor—fortune blessed me, but 
villainy robbed me. * * *. * 
* * * * * * x 
and he being an instance, so far, of successful villainy, has 
sought to trample on the fallen, and basely stab the reputation 
of the man whose generosity and friendship had protected him 
from penury, and shielded him from poverty and starvation— 
and who, having no longer the controul of a press—no money 
—had no power to avert the shafts of his malignity, which, in 


proportion to my weakness and poverty, fell thicker and faster 
around me.” 


Itis impossible to say who is in the right, with regard to No- 
ah and Roberts. Thereis much of dishonorable transaction 
between them—but whois the underhanded calumniator. It 
requires a better knowledge of their inward springs of action, 
than we possess, to discover. : 

[n relation to the difference between the Courier and the In- 
quirer, there is error on both sides—neither having any idea 
thata statement so unimportant as a police report would lead 
to such acrimonious taunts and disagreeable consequences, 


The Syren.—This is the title of a new musical instrument of 
much power and sweetness, the invention of a Scotch gentle- 


man named Stewart, which is thus described in the Boston 
Bulletin: 


“It is a small portable instrument, not much more than a 
fuot square, the upper tones of which are regulated by the fin- 
gers of the left hand, operating upon a sort of neck on one side 
containing four perpendicular rows of keys or springs, which 
are touched after the manner of stopping the strings of a vio- 
lincello. The graver notes are under the direction of the fin- 
gers of the right hand, which play upon keys on the side oppo- 
site the neck. The sounds seem to ne produced by means of 
wind furnished through a sort of bellows, worked by the action 
of the right arm, in the fashion of a bagpipe. 


On motion of James Page Esq. J. C. Flannagan was, on the 
8th inst, admitted to practice asan attorney in the Court of 
Common Pleas for the city and county of Philadelphia. 


LADIES AT HOME. 

We copy from a New-York paper the following account of 
the celebration of the fourth of July, by a respectable body 
of spinsters, who assembled at the house of ‘their lady presi- 
dent, in compliance witha previous arrangement. ‘After the 
cloth had been removed, and the wine ‘perfect love,’ and cher- 
ry bounce, were placed on the table, the following sentiments 


were expressed accompanied by appropriate music on the piano 
forte:” 


“The day we celebrate. The fifty-second birth day of Ame- 
rican Independence. The first of the rail-road, and, we hope, 
the last of ourcelibacy.--T'une, Nobody coming to marry me. 


Old Bachelors Rusty things—may they enjoy as much hap- 


piness by themselves as we do without them.— T'une, IJ’e're all 
noddin. 


Fashion, Like the silk worm, she spins her own coffin.— 
Those of us who would look lovely should study simplicity—- 
a little waist will cost much.--Tune, Pd be a buiterfly. 


ne knows the secret until 

are initiated. e sincere e 

mystery.— 7'une, I won't be 
The Blue Stockings. A constellation of female lustres: the 

present age has proved the fallacy of the doctrine of the infe- 

nority of woman's mind.—-Tune, The tidy one. 
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The T: 
say that it was the last evil that fell fromthe box of Pandora— 
ts false'—it came out first, forit could not bear “‘durance vile.” 
Tune, Bid me discourse. 

Rights of Woman. Recorded on the heart—to drink soda- 
water, wear Navarinos, and ogle whom they please.—TJwune, 
Hurra! for the Bonnets of blue. 

The Gentlemen. The glorious days of chivalry are past:— 
Who will poise a lance for us now?—T'une, Auldlang syne. 
Ourselves. May we rest upon the shelf like valuable .works 
whose worm-eaten coyers are no index to the merits of their 
contents.--7'une, T'he bewildered Maid. 


An Ode, to the air of “Coming through the Rye,” written 


for the occasion, was then sung, and the party dispersed, each 
to her own domicil. 


LITERARY. 


The Travelling Bachelor, Mr. Cooper's new work, will be 
published by Messrs. Carey Lea and Carey, about the first of 


August. The London New Monthly Magazine for last month, 
says of it: 


nets will be given, which, it is supposed, will have the effect 


of counter-acting some of the superficial and erroneous ac- 
counts of recent English travellers’ 


Mr. Skinner, editor and proprietor of the American Farmer, 
published weekly at Baltimore, offers one half of that estab- 
jishment for sale, retaining to himself the editorship. We be- 
lieve no pericdical in the country is better known, or more ex- 
tensively patronised, than the American Farmer. 


The Captive of Forestel—An amusing French novel of 
which the Boston Statesman gives the following history: 


In the 14th century, Charles of Navarre, surnamed the Bad, 
by order of the King of France was detained at a festval, and 
confined in the chateau of Forestel, near the city of Arleux. 
This chateau commanded a most romantic prospect. On one 
side lay fertile vallies,—on the other rose a mountain, the rug- 
ged rocks of which were black and apparently crumbling away, 
‘The mountain was considered as a place of reprobation; but 
one human being approached it, and he was an idiot, the Vis- 
count of St. Hermine, who wandered among its crags, descend- 
ing every morning to the plains upon his knees, to offer bread 
to the shepherds. 
According to a much respected tradition, the viscount had 
once, with great hardness of heart, refused alms to a beggar, 
who immediately predicted the most cruel fate as about to 
burst upon him. This prophecy was soon reality. At mid- 
night his chateau was burnt to the ground,—his wile and chil- 
dren, with all his worldly treasure, perished in the flames. 
Reason forsook her seat, and his soul, impenetrable as it had 
been in its prosperity, was now softened into compassion. 
Three persons composed the society of Charles of Navarre 
during his captivity;—Corboran, a poet, musician, and an ami- 
able courtier, full of chivalrous enthusiasm—an old hermit, fa- 
ther Mathias, who lived in a grotto of Mount Arleux,—and 
Tristam, the governor of the chateau, a frank and open heart- 
ed soldier. They ail were occupied in amusing the prince,— 
the first by bis gaiety, his music and poetry,—the second by 
telling him strange stories of his foreign missions and of the 
neighbouring mountains, and the other by his kindness and 
respect towards the prisoner, whom he was obliged to watch 
with the most vigilant care. 
Habituated to active movements, Charles could not easily 
support a Captivity from which he had little chance of being de- 
livered by his family or the people of his party. His captivity 
was mysterious. When he walked upon the terrace, it was 
with a black veil, ornamented with a fringe of gold, and for 
greater safety, they deprived him of writing materials, A 


strange accident favoured his escape. 


A peasant brought to the chateau a heron, which he had ta- 
ken alive. ‘The prince bought it, and Corboran, tore a feather 
from its wing, and with the bleody plume traced tne arms of 
Navarre upon a scrap of parchment. This was fastened to the 
heron’s neck, and tie bird was loosed through the bars. Light- 
ing in a marsh, it was killed by two chevaliers of Charles’s 
party, and with a clue thus afforded them, they sought the pri- 
son of their master, disguised as coal-men. They arrived at 
the castle walls, and shot an arrow into the prince’s apartment, 
with a billet, saying that at midnight at a chant of the young 
girls they would come to his assistance. 

‘As the chateau could be taken only by a ruse, the governor 
received an invitation to meet the Dauphin at Creveceeur. 
This invitation was a snare into which he fell. The seal and 
signature of the dauphin had been counterfeited, and during 
the absence of Tristan, the prince was rescued by his cheva- 
liers. The hermit died in the defence of the castle, and with 
his last breath predicted a horrid death for the prince of Na- 
varre. 

The history then relates that Charles overcome by excesses 
of every kind, had fallen into decrepitude at the age of fity-two 
One day he sought to renew the feeble remains of his streagth, 
by enveloping himself in a linen cloth saturated with spirits of 
wine. His attendant having sewed up the bandage and hav- 
ing nv scissors at hand to cut the thread, carelessly applied a 


ongue. Our sharpest weapon of defence: Snarlers| 


“In this work, a genuine picture of American life and man- 


a torture as horrid as that of a victim at the stake—What a 
death for the hero of a novel! 


Annals of Lithuania.—This work is the production of Dani- 
lowicz, a professor in the Russian university of Kharkof, and 
contains a history of the Ruske, or original idiom on which the 
present Russian language is founded. 


TABLE TALK. 


it is proposed that the ladies of Virginia erect a monumen 
over the grave of Washington’s mother. At present she lie- 
in a deserted, solitary field, without a stone to designate he, 
narrow abode. 


Last summer, a female convict in New South Wales, wrote 
to her love: in England, passionately beseeching him to com- 
mit a felony, as the means of tran~porting him to her arms.— 
The fellow accordingly stole a pair of breeches. 


A gentleman from Saratoga and Ballston, informs that the 
company is very numerous at both places. Sans Souci con- 
tains a great many boarders, and Congress Hallis full to over- 
flowing-—about sixty, as he mentions, being obliged to lodge in 
the neighbouring houses. 

Mobile.—From the Commercial Register published at this 
place we learn that ‘among the great variety of improvements 

oing on in this city, is an extensive and commodious Market 
ouse, which is nearly completed, and which is intended ex- 
clusively for dealers in meat.” 

Such are the enormous dimensions of the sleeves now worn 
by the Parisian Belles, and such the space they consequently 
occupy, that a box at the opera which usually held six, will on- 
ly accommodate four ladies fashionably attired. 

A pugilist dying lately in Loadon, there was a boxing-match 
for the benefit of the widow, which raised a handsome sum. — 

Mr. Wallack took a benefit on Monday evening at the Chat- 
ham Garden Theatre in New York. His bill of fare was King 
Jonn and a grand dramatic Masquerade, in which ladies and 
gentlemen were invited to mingle after the tragedy. 

There were 127 deathsin our city and liberties last week; 
18 were by consumption and 26 by Cholera Morbus. 


[From the Connecticut Herald. ]} 

Lightning Rod.---In a dry atmosphere its influence extends 
to from 30 to 40 feet. 

In a damp do. from 20 to 25 feet. 

When it rains profusely, from 15 to 20 feet. 

From this statement it will be obvious that conductors should 
always be erected with reference to the most pats state of 
the atmosphere. S. FANSHER. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

We acknowledge the receipt of a communication from the 
“Milford Bard,” an extract from which we have placed on our 
eighth page. 

*‘Morton” is always welcome, and shall appear in our next. 


of their author, who, as he himself says, “has been a regular 

contributor to a Boston Periodical for two years past.” 

“The Orphan Boy, a tale by a Student,” is not written with 

sufficient care to appear in print. ‘The authorcan have it again 

by calling at our office. 
“Lines to Miss S G 

shortly. 


.’ by Rob Roy, shall appear 


MARRIAGES. 


On Wednesday evening last, at New-York, Mr. Thomas C, 
Afflick, of Philadelphia, to Miss Eliza A. Davidson, of New- 
York. 

On Wednesday evening last Mr. N. Wright, of N. York, to 
Miss Laurette T. Armo, of thiscity. 

On Sunday evening, Edmund L. Ellies Esq, of Statan Island 


N. York, to Jane, eldest daughter of John Worrall of this 
city. 3 


DEATHS. 


On Saturday morning, the 26th of July, after a long and te- 
dious illness, Mary, wife of Mr. Thomas Simpson, in the 29th 
year of her age. 


On Monday morning, Miss Helen Donaldson, daughter of 
John Donaldson Esq. 

On Sunday morning, 27th inst. Mr. James Kitchen, in the 
59th year of his age. 

On Friday night, at Sweetbriar, at the seat of her father, Lu- 
cy Breck, only child of Samuel Breck, Feq. aged 21 years. 

On Sunday afternoon, Mr. John Smith, late proprietor of the 
Island on the Delaware, between thiscity and Camden, aged 
51 years. 


t Laguira, on the 10th of July, Mr. James Dallett, son of 
Mr. Elijah Dallett, of this city. 

At Washington city,on Monday evening last, after a pro- 
tracted indisposition, Mr. John C. Steiner, for several years 
past, a clerk in the Treasury Departmentfof the U. States, a 
gentleman of the strictest integrity and virtue. 

On the 21st. inst. in Richmond, Va. Mr. Merit M. Robinson, 
a member of the bar, a gentleman a resident of Rich- 


candle to burn it off, when the flames spread over the whole 
surface with the rapidity of lightning. The prince expired in 


mond, much respected for his accomplishments and virtues, 
and much beloved for his social and amiable qualities. 


“Lines to Mary,” by “‘R’? would not add to the reputation | 
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ed himself by reflecting that she was unworthy of his 


ityand heard the wheels running merrily round, 


she almost thought she was in another world and fan- \|the sight of him, but when she remembered the 


{For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
THE FIRST OFPER. 


BY MISS WINCHESTER. 


Susan Willis was a sprightly cherry-cheeked girl 
of seventeen, when she made her conquest. Edward 
Littleton loved her with all the sincerity of a young 
and. ardent soul, and made her honorable proposals, 
she was pleased with his preference, allowed his vis- 
its because she loved to be admired, and walked and 
rode with him to show the world that she had made 
a conquest; but when, after having frequently urged 
her on the subject of marriage, he told her he would 
have a decided answer; she laughed and told him 
she hoped he did not think that one so young and so 
much admired as herself, would become the wife of 
a poor mechanic. He blushed deeply, then fixing his 
eyes on her face with a determined look, asked her 
if she was in earnest.— ‘Never more so.” she care- 
lessly replied: “Susan” continued he, “you ought to 
have told me so before; why have you received my 
attentions so long, and by your conduct taught me to 
hope that my, warm affection was reciprocated?”— 
“Ha, you trust every smile then!” she sneeringly re- 
plied. Edward felt his heart breaking, and after 
wishing her a long and happy life he hurried from her 

resence. He had no sooner left her than he felt 
Fimaelf released from a dangerous snare; he consol- 


love, and if he was not altogether so happy as he 
might be, he was not so unhappy as he had expected 
to be. He applied himself closely to business, and 
in the course of a few months, married an amiable 
woman, who brought him not only much personal 
worth, but a handsome estate. 

In the meantime Susan, proud of her conquest, 
and dreaming herself as much admired by all as she 
had been by the faithful Edward; thought herself en- 
titled to select such an husband as she should prefer 
from among the village beaux; but her vanity soon 
became obvious to every one and the young men were 
so disgusted with her airs of coquetry that they all 
forsook her; it was also known that she had ill-treat- 
ed Edward Littleton, and as he was beloved by all 
for his steady ard amiable disposition, no one, either 
old or young, thought any the better of her on that 
account. 

Time rolled rapidly along, and Susan found herself 
twenty two years of age without having hada second 
offer. . It is true that a narrow-faced bachelor, turn- 
ed of fifty,once asked her father’s consent to address 
her, and she fretted a whole week and would not go 
to meeting because her prudent parent gave him a 
negative answer without consulting her. There 
was also occasionally some stranger in the village 
who would perchance bow politely if not significant- 
ly to her as he passed her window, and even some- 
times ask her to take a morning ride in his carriage; 
but what of all this? No one professed what KEd- 
ward had, and she began to reflect a little sorrowful- 
ly on the unkind treatment she had givenhim. He 
was now ineasy circumstances, and might sometimes 
be seen riding in his own carriave with his wife and 
two blooming littlecherubs. Three years more pass- 
ed away, and Susan began to think in good earnest, 
that she should be under the sad necessity of: living 
a life of *‘single blessedness,” when a new personage 
came to pass a few months in the village. He wore 
a gold watch, rode in an elegant gilt chaise, and 
what was more than all, he came directly from the 
city. The villagers looked upon him almost asa su- 
perior being, and no one spoke higher in his praise 
than Susan Willis, for he passed her window every 
day, and always took particular pains to make her a 
fashionable bow. She once met him at a ball, and 
what was her ecstasy of delight, when after having 
shown her much attention during the evening, he ve- 
ry politely offered to escort her home. This was in- 
deed a moment of triumph tothe neglected Susan.— 
She had caught the city beaw, and the disdainful looks 
she cast on those around her as he conducted her 
through the crowded room, were such as could not 
be easily’ misunderstood; the fine gilt chaise was wai- 
ting at the door, and when she found herself seated 


cied herself an angel.—F rom this evening the stran- 
ger was an almost constant visitor at the house ol 
Mr. Willis, and Susan was often heard to draw com- 
parisons between the manners and equipage of the 


village. She was frequently seen riding in the gilt 
chaise, andthen she loved to pass the neat white man- 
sion of Edward Littleton, who was now a widower, 
and dwell on the splendours which her new lover pro- 
mised her when he should take her to the city. She 
thought much on the difference between her first and 
second offer, and very gravely said she always believ- 
ed it best for girls to wait until they had some sense 
before they chose a companion for life. 

Splendid preparations were now making at the 
house of Mr. Willis for the accommodation of a large 
party. Susan’s lover had sent to the city to purchase 
her a suit of apparel which he declared would outri- 
val the very sun himself; he also gave orders to have 


waiting on his soon to be new bride in fashionable 
style. The young people began to say among them- 
selves, ‘Miss Willis is about leaving us and why should 
we part with untriendly feelings? °Tis true she has 
some faults, and who among us has not? yet I must 
confess I always thonght her a fine gir! on the whole, 
and it is a down-right shame that we have so long ne) 
glected her; it is no more than just for us now to make 
amends for our past neglect.” it was therefore unan- 
imously agreed upon among the young villagers to go 
on a particular day and make Miss Willis a formal 
visit, the ladies in the afternoon and the gentlemen 
in the evening. The custom of sending cards, com- 
pliments &c. had not yet reached this rural hamlet, 
and so all of a sudden full fifteen or twenty belles 
stood at the door of Mr. Willis, knocking for admis- 
sion, after waiting some time for the usual salutation 
of ‘come in,” the door was suddenly opened, and the 
city beau stood before them. After many ceremonies 
he introduced them into the parlour where Mr. Wil- 
lis was sitting, and immediately retired. At the ex- 
piration of half an hour he returned with Susan lean- 
ing on hisarm, who, when she had courteseyed very 
ceremoniously to the ladies, informed them that she 
was going to take an airing, and should not return 
until late in the evening, but her father would enter- 
tainthem. ‘T'bey all instantly arose without reply- 
ing and hurried trom the hoase, each secretly prom- 
ising herself never again to bestow her attentions 
on one whom she knew to be unworthy of them. 

Mr. Willis wasa plain honest man, and did not al- 
together like the proceedings of the day, but his 
daughter was old enough to act for herself, as she 
used to tell him when he essayed to give her advice. 

About this time a covered carriage arrived in the 
village, and three strangers alightea from it. They 
were seen conversing with some of the inhabitants, 
when they all proceeded to the house of Mr. Willis, 
and returned having the city beau in close custody; 
they conveyed him to the jail for safe keeping until 
they should depart. It appeared that he was not on- 
ly a married man and a bankrupt, but had “put his 
hand on others’ goods,” for which crime he was now 
arrested. This wasa mighty blow to Miss Susan.— 
The village girls of course laughed a little about the 
wedding party which was to come from the city, and 
they also hinted about the waiting maid and the dress 
like the sun; but all this did not harm poor Susan; she 
had other and heavier troubles. 

Many weeks passed away and she was seen by no 
one except her kindred, and they spoke doubtfully of 
her recovery from the dreadful shock she had receiv- 
ed. At length, however, she appeared again, out it 
was with such a look of humbled pride, that not even 
her direst enemy felt a dispositicn to upbraid her, or 
laugh ather misfortune. Nowsheremembered with 
agony her first offer, and thought she was indeed pur- 
sued by the just judgments of heaven for her treat- 
ment of the faithful Edward, she felt too that she 
had loved him, and had not her pride and love of ad- 
miration been so great, she certainly would have mar- 
ried him in preference to all the world beside. 


Her mind was occupied with these thoughts one 
day, when who should enter the parlour but Edward 
himself. A feint ray of hope crossed her bosom at 


a maid accompanying it who should be capable of 


| with him, she burst into a flood of tears. 


| 


scenes that had occured since she there last parted 


He ap- 
proached and seating himseli’ near her, enquired in 


fa voice not of reproach but pity, how she had enjoy- 
city bia and those of the rustic youth of her own), 


ed herself since they last conversed together. She 
freely confessed all her folly, and acknowledged that 
she felt deeply condemned for her conduct towards 
himself. Then replied he with a bitter smile ‘“‘you 
have learned that the sincere affection of a poor me- 
chanic.is not to be despised.” His words cut her to 
the heart, and she entreated him to forbear. “I 
have ever prayed for your happiness Susan,” he said, 
looking in her face with an expression of tenderness 
that induced her fora moment to believe he would 
forget her faults, and his former affection would re- 
turn; but when the hearts ferment, hope, has been 
blighted, when it has been broken, and its best and 
most intense feelings suddenly wrecked, it is like a 
blasted tree, seared with the lightning of heaven, 
which can never again be verdant! Edward felt 
sensible of this, and although he could freely pity and 
forgive the repenting fair one, he never could love 
or trust her more.—After giving her some salutary 
advice, he left her to the bitter reflection, that it 1s 
easier to lose than regain a lover. Some months 
after, he married again, and his second choice was 
in no. way inferior to his first. Poor Susan’s cup of 
disappointment was now full, for she had all along se- 
cretly indulged the hope that she should yet win him 
back to her love. 

She lived a solitary being, in her fathers house un- 
til she had gained the hopeless age of thirty-five, 
when rather than bear the stigma of an old maid, 
she married a widower without fortune, good nature, 
or any thing else to recommend him, exeept an 
ugly person, and a large family of small children-— 
It was now that the unhappy Susan began to feel in 
reality the consequences of jer first errors. Pover- 
ty and the unkindness of her husband, were not 
among the least of her sorrows, yet she sometimes 
thought, if she could forget the past, she should be 
comparatively happy.—Frequently when the carri- 
age of Edward Littleton passed, would she retire and 
weep, until the faculties of life seemed almost sus- 
pended. 

At length she left her husband and returned to her 
father’s house, where she passed the remainder of her 
days. Ever after when conversing with young girls 
on the subject of matrimony, she would say to them 
with a heavy sigh, ‘‘Look well to your first offer.’’ 


THE ESSAYIST. 
CHARACTER OF ALCIBIADES, 
Alcibiabes gave in his youth proofs of what he was 
one day to become: He was courageous, intrepid, 
ambitious, haughty and predominant; but knowing, 
on great occasions, how to temper his passions by 
policy; —witty, lively, full of grace and agreeableness, 
but having an appearance of being dissipated and 
impudent: Of a charming figure, made to inspire 
love, which in effect he did, appearing to return all 
the sentiments he caused in others; but he was too 
much master of his passions to be governed by them. 
He made his unrestrained ardour for pleasure subser- 
vient to his reputation, ambition andinterests. Fond 
of wealth, although rich, and sometimes thought ex- 
travagant. Hecultivated the arts, and gleaned from 
the belles lettres, just enough to make him amiable: 
He studied philosophy: Socrates, the wisest of men, 
was his master, and so well pleased in giving him les- 
sons, that in another sense, Alcibiades was the mas- 
ter of Socrates. He was married, and not very faith- 
ful to his wife (Hipparete;) she imitated those who 
had upon Alcibiades less legal rights, and pardoned 
his inconstancy and errors on account of his agree- 
able qualities. Every talent was natural to him, as 
the virtues were to Aristides; therefore, he knew in 
case of need, how to counterfeit all that Aristides 
really practised. Particular ci:cumstances were the 
cause of his going to’ Lacedemon; and in that city, 
the rival of his eountry, and whose manners formed 
a perfect contrast with those of the Athenians, he 
appeared for some time to become a perfect Spartan; 
but he was only a fox clothed in the skin of a hon.— 
He had metamorphosed his exterior only; he seduced 
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the wife of the good king Agis; and so far from the 
Spartans converting him, it was he who corrupted 
them. He went among the Persians, and appeared 
to be born to Jive in the court of a despotic King.— 
A pliant courtier, he cringed at the feet of him who 
was master: Daring and haughty towards the Sa- 
traps, he proved to them that he had as much or more 
right than they had to favour, and to all the advanta- 
ges which men acquire ina monarchy: After his re- 
turn to his own country, he dazzled his fellow citi- 
zens with his magnificence; but he delighted them 
with the taste he introduced into the feasts which he 
gave them. ‘The Athenians were capable of pardon- 
ing every thing in favour of the graces; nobody had this 
resource nore at havc than Alcibiades. His end was 
tragical; but he proved to his latest moment that he 
was intrepid: Besieged in his house by the Persians, 
covered with their arrows, he expired; and it was the 
beautiful Timandra who closed his eyes, and took 
care of his interment. 

After having read these portraits, and turning our 
eyes towards the age and country in which we live, 
we cannot but discover that we have still some simi- 
lar to Alcibiades, but none to Aristides. ‘T'he 6th 
century produced a few of them, and they were ac- 
knowleged to be such; because in time of disorder 
and civil war, men who have as much firmness as vir- 
tue, who have principles and are obliged to defend 
them, shew themselves without disguise; but when 
every thing seems calm and peaceful, valour sleeps, 
and heroic virtue shines forth no longer. In coun- 
tries where there are neither lions nor dragons, who 
knows if there be men that would be capable of tam- 
ing, but where no monsters are seen, insects are in 
swarms; which it is more diflicult to disperse, than to 
kill ferocious animals. 

Our age is capable of producing men like Alcibia- 
des.—Are there among us any perfect copies of this 
brilliant model? If I be not deceived, I know one of 
them among my contemporaries: May my great 
grand children admire and love him as I do! 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
BY COLERIDGE. 


The characters of the deceased, like the encomia 
on tombstones, as they are described with relizious 
tenderness, so are they read, with allowing sympathy 
indeed, but yet with rational deduction. There are 
men, who deserve a higher record; men with whose 
characters it is the interest of their contemporaries, 
10 less than that of posterity, to be made acquainted; 
while itis yet possible for impartial censure, and even 
for quicksighted envy, to cross-examine the tale with- 
out offence to the courtesies of humanity; and while 
the eulogist detected in exaggeration or falsehood 
must pay the full penalty of his baseness in the con- 
tempt which brands the convicted flatterer. Public- 
ly has Mr. Southey been reviled by men, who (I 
would feign hope tor the honour of human nature) 
hurled fire-brands against a figure of their own im- 
agination; publicly have his talents been depreciated, 
his principles denounced; as publicly do I therefore 
who have known him intimately, deem it my duty 
to leave recorded, that it is Soursey’s almost unex- 
ampled felicity, to possess the best gifts of talent and 
genius free from all their characteristic defects. — 
‘fo those who remember the state of our public 
schools and universities some: twenty years past, it 
will appear no ordinary praise in any man to have} 
passed from innocence into virtue, not only free from 
all vicious habits, but unsustained by one act of in- 
temperance, or the degradations akin to mtemper- 
ance. ‘That scheme of head, heart, and habitual de- 
meanour, which in his early manhood, and first con- 
troversial writings, Milton, claimiag the privilege of 
self-defence, asserts of himself, and challenges his 
calumniators to disprove; this will his schoolmates. 
his fellow-collegians, and his maturer friends, with a 
confidence proportioned to the intimacy of their 
knowledge, bear witness to, as again realized in.the 
life of Robert Southey. But stil) more striking to 
those, who by biography or by their own experience 


appear the poet’s matchless indnstry and persever- 
ance in his pursuits; the worthiness and dignity of 
those pursuits; his generous submission to tasks of 
transitory interest, or such as his genius alone could 
make otherwise; and that having thus more than sat- 
isfied the claims of affection or prudence, he should} 
yet have made for himself time and power, to achieve 
more, and in more various departments than almost 
any writer has done, though employed wholly on 
subjects of his own choice and ambition. But as 
Southey possesses, and is possessed by, his genius, 
even so is he master of his virtues. The regular and 
methodical .tenor of his daily labours, which would 
be deemed rare in the more mechanical pursuits, and 
might be envied by the mere man of business, loses 
all semblance of formality in the dignified simplicity 
of his manners, in the spring and healthful cheertul- 
ness of his spirits. Always employed, his friends 
find him always at leisure. No less punctual in tri- 
fles, than steadfast in the performance of the highest 
duties, he inflicts none of those small pains and dis- 
comforts which irregular men scatter about them, 
and which in the aggregate so often become formid- 
able obstacles both to happiness and utility; while 
on the contrary he bestows all the pleasures, and in- 
spires all that ease of mind on those around him or 
connected with him, which perfect consistency, and 
(if such a word might be framed) absolute reliability, , 
equally in small as in great concerns, cannot but in- 
spire and bestow: when this too is softened without 
being weakened by kindnessand gentleness. I know 
few men whoso well deserve the character which an 
antient attributes to Marcius Cato, namely, that he 
was likest virtue, in as much as he seemed to act 
aright, not in obedience to any law or outward mo- 
tive, but by the necessity of a happy nature, which 
could not act otherwise. Asson, brother, husband, 
father, master, friend, he moves with firm yet light 
steps, alike unostentatious, and alike exemplary.— 
As a writer he has uniformly made his talents sub- 
servient to the best interests of humanity, of public 
virtue, and domestic piety; his cause has ever been 
the cause of pure religion and of liberty, of national 
independence and of national illumination. When 
future critics shall weigh out his guerdon of praise 
and censure, it will be Southey the poet only, that 
will supply them with the scanty materials for the 
latter. ‘They will likewise not fail-to record, that as 
no man was ever amore constant friend, never had 
poet more friends and honourers among the good of 
all parties; and that quacks in education, quacks in 
criticism, were his only enemies. 


DISSIPATION. 


Let any one who has had much experience of life, 
look back upon the ranks of his friends, companions, 
acquaintances, and persons whom we knew but by 
haine—or not even by name—although he had be- 
come informed of something of their habits and his- 
tory: How many drunkards among them have drunk 
themselves to death, and before their natural term, 
disappeared—first into disgraceful retirement insome 
far oft hut, with a poor peasant for keeper—and then 
into some kirk-vard, apart from the bones of kindred! 
The scholar of bright parts, perhaps, but unsettled 
principles, who had committed the fatal error of at- 
taching himself to no one profession or pursuit, but 
who preferred hanging loose on the world, till the 
world weary of him, blew him rudely off, and who 
then, losing year after year, at first ‘unconsciously, 
and at Jast with the bitterest consciousness, portion 
after portion of his dignity and independence, became 
in the very prime of hfe, and with all hig misdirected 
abilities, a pauper and a reprobate, whom it were piti- 
ful, almost disgraceful to shake by the clammy hand; 
and whom, partly from his own fault, and partly from 
akind of fatality; it had become utterly impossible 
essentially to belriend! You heard nothing of him 
fora year—he had/gone, none knew whither—til] 
you were told that he was dead. Then how many 
young men, intended for the church, the sons of poor 
but decent parents, who had hoped to see them “sha- 
king their heads over a pubpit,” become dissipated 
in obscure haunts—ti}l, with their characters entire- 
ly blown upon and blasted, they emerge into open 


are tamiliar with the general habits of genius, will] 


day professed profligates—scoff at religion and its| 


ministers—go about the country from house.to house, 
disgracing themselves, and disgusting their longest 
enduring friends by their drunkenness—or vices 
more flagitious still—degenerate into dancing-mas- 
ters, or excisemen, or inferior game-keepers employ- 
ed to exterminate vermin—and though sometimes 
pretty sober, never perfectly steady, sink ower and 
lower in condition, till you see them blacking shoes 
at inn doors, at watering places, or rubbing down 
stage-coach horses, or, all too feeble for such labour, 
knapping stones for Macdamdized highways and with 
downcast looks half-imploring charity from the pass- 
ing traveller. Or perhaps you may remember more 
than one—ay, half a dozen medical students—as they 
were called —who afier spending in the slips of thea- 
tres’ and the boxes of taverns, and worse haunts, the 
means furmshed for their education by parents who 
had meanwhile denied themselves even the necessa- 
ries of life—vanished from the streets, as they said 
either truely or faisely, for births on board Whalers. 
Home-returning in poverty, they got unsettled in 
small rural villages, unable to support a howdie— 
were seen lingering for ever about change-houses— 
constant attendants, for no apparent purpose, at fairs 
—and never more than half sober at funerals, of 
which under Providence, they were the chief cause, 
till discovered forgery made them fly the country ,— 
or some shocking immorality excommunicated them 
from fire and water—or they were found drowned in 
pits or pools—or smothered in-barley mows—or suf- 
focated in ditches—-or found suspended by their “bra- 
ces” on trees—but whatever their doom, the roots of 
the evil was still Drunkenness, Drunkenness! al- 
though, in happy and healthy boyhood, their drink 
had been from the brook or well—and ever, ere they 
lay down on their chatf-beds, they knelt devoutly 
with their little clasped hands in prayer, till the 
hearts of both their parents overflowed with joy! 
THE MEN OF NEW-ENGLAND. 

No human being, if we except the Tartar, the Ar- 
ab, and other Nomadic tribes, is so restless and un- 
settled in his dispositon, as the New-Englander.— 
None abandon with less reluctance the place of their 
birth and the sepulchres of their fathers. Go where 
you will, in every village in the Union, you find New- 
Englanders. ‘They constitute a large proportion of 
the inhabitants of this city—they have peopled the 
western pait of this State, and they have made an- 
other New-England of Ohio. They have spread 
themselves along the Mississippi, from its sources to 
its mouth, along the St. Lawrence, from the Lake of 
the Woods to the Ocean; and along the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, from the Island of Barrataia to Key West. You 
find them mingled with Canadians, with Virginians, 
with Kentuckians, with Georgians, and with the 
French colonists of Louisiana. You meet them 
clearing away the primeval forests in the west, en- 
gaged in trade in all the ports of our Atlantic fron- 
tier, driving slaves at the south, building Mobile, peo- 
pling Arkansas, settling Florida, and contending 
with the Mexicans for the dominion of Texas. Out 
of North America they are found wherever an oppor- 
tunity is afforded to enterprize. T’o say nothing of 
the countries of Western Europe, New-England 
sends her adventurers to South America, to the Isles 
of the Pacific, andtothe East, where some enlist un- 
der the banners of Greece, and some, we believe, un- 
der those of the Sultan. The native of New-Eng- 
land is not drawn back like the Swiss with an irre- 
sistible affection for his native mountains, to lay his 
bones in the land of his birth. He fixes his habitation, 
forms his connexions, dies, and is buried at @ distance 
from the place of his nativity. Such is the general 
character of the native of New-England. He thinks 
well of the land of his birth, but with the character- 
istic propensity, to take nothing for granted, he is 
continually in search of a better. Nor have they 
shown any want of sagacity or judgment in choosing 
their new places of abode, for they have fixed them- 
selves in some of the fairest and most flourishing por- 
tions of the Union. 


An English schoolmaster who has written a gram- 


mar, says. that a repeating watch is of the feminine 
gender. This is one of tht stale jeers against the sex. 


For why was woman’s tongue made if not for talking? 
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[For the Philadelphia Album. } 
GROTTO OF THE MUSES. 
A VISION. 
Where high Olympus lifts his awful head, 


And gathering clouds around those summits spread; 
Where groves in beauty bloom, those sacred shades 


_Lov’d by the muses and the mountain maids, 


A crystal cascade lit with Luna’s beams, 

Where nymphs and naiads bathe their lovely limbs, 
Flows in soft silence by the sylvan cell, 

Where all the mountain maids and muses dwell; 
Rich ripening plumbs and rosy peaches hung 
*Mid golden grapes that round the grotto clung; 
Roses and myrtles, mix’d with fancy’s flow’rs, 
Adorn’d the entrance with ambrosial bow’rs. 
Pleased with the sylvan scene I gazed around 
Where rills and rivers gambolled through the ground, 
And spouting fountains from their silver springs, 
Hung their glad waters on erial wings. | 
I entered next the grotto, and behold 

Around were hung nine harps of glittering gold, 
The scene appear’d so bright, so gay, so grand, 
It seem’d as fashion’d by some fairy hand, 

A thousand curious crystals hung above, 

Rich as the palace of imperial Jove; 

Bright gems and jewels naked walls unfold, 

And brilliant zigzag veins of virgin gold, 

Like some vast vault the splendid scene appears, 
Lit with ten thousand shining chandeliers, 

Those glittering groups of gems on high among 
The golden lamp of lové and learning hung, 

So gay, so grand, the dazzling deluge, all 

Seein’d like a dream or Fancy’s fairy hall. 

High on a throne in glittering pomp array’d, 

Fair Fancy sat the loveliest mountain maid, 
With golden buckles beautifully bound, 

Her gay fantastic robe roll’d on the ground; 
Bright as a rainbow round her head array’d 

Her brilliant crown of blooming flowers was made, 
In her fair hand, while her soft bosom swell’d, 
The broad bright mirror of the mind she held; 
Scarce could divine Melpomene inspire 

The mournful music of her lofty lyre, 

When in the mirror on the mimic stage 

Pale Desdomona mourn’d o’er Moorish rage, 
ad Isabella beat her breast of care, 

And fair Ophelia tore her flowing hair; 

The sacred Erato then struck the string, 

And in soft lays of love essay’d to sing, 

When lo! reflected Sappho’s shade appears, 

To take the lover's leap* all bathed in tears; 
Down the steep cliff to banish love’s delight, 
She leaps and settles in the shades of night. 

In simple robes with silver buckles bound, 

The iwnodest muses mov’d to music’s sound, 
Divine Urania staring at the stars, 

And soft Euterpe with her tuneful bars, 

I saw, and heard sublime Calliope, 

Strike her loud lyre to epic poesy; 

So rich and lofty were the lays that hung 

in living language on her tuueful tongue, 

So sweet her eloquence, and so sublime 

The vivid scene she told of truth and time, 


* The promontory of Leucate in the Ionian sea from which 
lovers leaped in order to cure themselves of the passion of 
love. It is said that Sappho, the Grecian 


tess, being in 
love with Phaon, leaped and perished in = an Some 
said she was changed into a swan as she fell, and was seen ho- 
vering over the. place. Alceus, who loved Sappho, arriving 


soon after to take the leap, wrote ag ode on her death. 


That when the mirror once more to my view, 
Homer’s deep song with all its horror’s drew, 


|| Of aged Priam and of Paris’ lust, 


And Ilion’s pow’rs low tumbling to the dust, 

Of war’s wild whirlwinds and his crimson wheels, 

And Hector dragging at Archilles’ heels, 

Starting | woke amid the loud alarms, 

Of clashing helmets and resounding arms, 
MILFORD BARD. 


VARIETY. 


ENTHUSIASM. 
William Vandervelde the old, the famous painter 
of sea-pieces, was so fond of that art, that in order 
justly to observe the movements and various portions 
of ships engaging in a sea-fight, that he might design 
them from nature, and unite truth with grandeur and 
elegance in his compositions, he did not hesitate to 
attend those engagements in a small light vessel, and 
sail as near to his enemies as his friends, attentive 
only to his drawing, and without the least apparent 
anxiety for the danger in which he was every mo- 
ment exposed. Of that bold and dauntless disposi- 
tion he gave two very convincing proofs before his 
arrival in Englan¢: the one was in that severe battle 
between the Duke of York and Admiral Opdam, in 
which the Dutch Admiral and 500 men were blown 
up; the other was inthat memorable engagement, 
which continued three days, between Admiral Monck 
and Admiral de Ruyter. During the continuance of 
these different engagements, Vandervelde plied be- 
tween the fleets, so as to represent minutely every 
movement of the ships, and the most material circum- 


stances of the action with incredible exactness and 
truth. 


PARTING. 


On the last leaf of an Album. 


Fare thee well! forget me not; 
Give me thy remembrance ever: 
Though alas! compeiled to sever, 

Thou shalt never be forgot! 

Prithee girl, forget me not! 


The last pressure of the hand, 

And thy trembling vow at parting, 
Thro’ my bosom wildly darting, 
Flash like night-fires o’er the land;--- 

Or the bright wave on the strand! 


Prithee then forget me not! 
When thy joys are brighter glowing;--- 
And ’midst flow’rs forever blowing 
Thou shalt find this happier lot,--- 
Then, O then forget me not! B- 


City of Washington, June 28. 


ANECDOTE. 
A soldier of General Marion’s Brigade, named 
Levingstone, an Irishman by birth, meeting with an 
armed party on a night prtofoundly dark, suddenly 
found a horseman’s pistol applied to his breast, and 
heard the imperious command—‘‘Declare, instanta- 
neously, to what party you belong, or you are a dead 
man.” The situation being such as to render it high- 


|\ly probable that it might be an enemy’s party, he ve- 


ry calmly replied, “I think, Sir, it would be a little 
more in the way of civility if you were to drop a hint, 
just to let me know which side of the question you are 
pleased to favour.” ‘No jesting,”’ replied the speak- 
er, ‘declare your principles, or die.” “Then, by—,” 
rejoined Levingstone, I will not die witha lie inmy 
mouth. American, to extremity, you spalpeen, so 
do your worst, and be damn’d to you.” ‘You are 
an honest follow,” said the inquirer, *‘we are friends, 


and I rejoice to meet a man faithful as you are to the 
cause of our country-” 


A paper published in Paris, Tennessee, contains 
the following very honest annunciation of the legal 
acquirements, and special qualifications of an Attor- 
ney, for the due practice of the law: 

G. W. TERRILL, 

Attorney at Law, | 
Without the benefit of age or experience:—with 
out the aid of theory or practice, offers his profession- 
al services to the public. He will practice—(if he 


| Carroll and Henry; he promises nothing but honesty 


in his profession, and not over much of that. 


NIGHT. 
BY ROBERT MONTGOMERY. 


Another day is added to the map 

Of buried ages.. Lo! the beauteous moon, , 

Like a fair shepherdess, now comes abroadd 
- With the full flock of stars, that roam aroun 

The azure meads of heaven. And, oh! how charm’d 

Beneath her loveliness, creation looks; 

Far-gleaming hills, and light in-weaving streams, 

And sleeping boughs with dewy lustre clothed, 

And green-hair’d vallies,—all in glory dress’d, 

Make up the pageantries of night. One glance 

Upon old Ocean, where, the woven beams 

Have braided her dark waves, Their roar is hush'd, 

Her willowy wings are folded up to rest; 

Till once again the wizzard winds shall yell, 

And tear thei into strife. 


A lone owl hoot-- 

The waterfall’s faint drip,—-or infant wind 
Rifling the pearly lips of sleeping flowers,-— 
Alone disturb the stillness of the scene. 

Spirit of all! as up yon star-hung deep 
Of air, the eye and heart together mount, 
Man’s immortality within him stirs, 
And Thou art all around! Thy beauty walks 
In airy music o’er the midnight heavens; 
Thy glory’s shadow’d on the slumb’ring world. 


PORK. 
A lawyer charged a poor man three dollars for ad- 
vice. ‘There is the money,’ said his client, ‘it is all 
the money I have inthe world, and my family have 
been a long time without pork.’ ‘Thank God,’ re- 
plied the lawyer, ‘my wife has never known the want 
of pork since we were married.’ ‘Nor ever will,’ 


rejoined the countryman, ‘so long as she has so great 
a hog as you.’ 


THE BRIDAL. 
Did you see the red rose on it bonny green stem, 
As it opened its lips for the dew? 
The newly fledged birds, did ye look upon them, 
Just fluttering their wings ere they flew? 
Did you mark the young light dawning down in the east, 
With clouds cold and silent above? 
Did you hear the bells ring at the village spread feast, 
And see the young bride and her love? : 
O, the rose it has bloom’d, it is withered, "tis dead, 
And its leaves blow away with a breath: 
O, the birds they are grown, they are strong, they are fied, 
And the fowler has done them to death! 
O, the light brightened forth over woodland and dell, 
Then it faded and faded away! 
O, the bells that were ringing, are tollinga knell, 
And the bride and her love where are they? 


BACHELOR'S OPINION. 


“‘T consider an unmarried lady declining into the 
vale of years,” says Goldsmith, “as one of those 
charming countries bordering on China, that lies 
waste for want of proper inhabitants. Weare not 
to accuse the country, but some of its neighbours, 


who are insensible of its beauties, though at liberty 
to enter and cultivate the soil. 


A NAME. 


“‘Plase your honour,” said an Irishman to the post- 
master in this city, “an have you any no litters for 
me?” “What name!” asked the post-master, “by 
J——s,” says Pat, ‘can’t you see the name on the 
litter—honest Dennis O,Shaugherty,—and is there 
niver a one for my brither?” “And what is your 


-brother’s name?” ‘The very same sure as my own 
your honor!” 


death bed, said to his wife, dear, I am not a 

man for this world, therefore I advise you to marr 

our man John, as he isa strong lusty fellow, fit for 
our business.” *‘O dear husband,” said she, ‘‘never 


et that trouble you, for John and I have agreed np- 
on that matter already.” 


=Published every Wednesday by Morris & Kenfiey, No. 
74 Third-street, three doors below Walnut street Philadelphia. 
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gular files may be obtained from the first number of the pres- 


ent volume. Address the publishers through the Post Office. 
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can get any business) in the counties of Humphreys, | 
| 
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ed until arrearages are paid unless at the option of the publish- 
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An Obedient Wife.—A butcher who Jay upon his | 
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